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modern streams within this school is a matter for debate
among the adherents of the scheme. Whatever the precise
form of such schools, however, it is possible to forecast
with some accuracy their effects upon the content of
education. The most important will be the complete
disappearance of certain subjects from the curriculum. A
very small proportion of the total population has both the
desire to learn Greek and the high intelligence to make
such a study possible. Only in a large and selective
grammar school is it possible to maintain Greek studies,
since only in such a school can a sufficient number of that
minority be assembled together. Even in a very large
common school it is arithmetically impossible that a
sufficient number of pupils will wish to learn the language
to make it at all feasible to supply it. It would not be
economically possible to maintain Greek for two or three
children a year over a five-year course, yet this is what would
be required in a common school of 1500 pupils. This
subject, about the value of which something has already
been said, will therefore disappear from our schools,
maintaining a precarious foothold in those independent
schools whose very high fees enable them to provide a very
favourable staffing ratio. We are thus faced, not only
with a plain denial of equality of opportunity, but with
a narrowing and impoverishment of the whole content of
education.
The same narrowing will occur in the variety of courses
at the sixth form level. Once again we must compare a
common school with a large selective grammar school.
In the latter it is possible to provide four, five, or even
more alternative curricula to suit the capacities and needs
of the individual. The content of education is adapted